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An Apyuress 
Delivered before the Worcester Agricultural Society, 

Oct. 13, 1824; being their anniversary Cattle Show 

and Exhibition of Manufactures. By Isaac Goop- 

win. = 

The cultivation of the earth is the employ- 
ment destined to man by his Creator. It is the 
occupation of all others best fitted to promote 

is health, by alternate rest and labour ; to pre- 
serve his virtue, by withdrawing him from the 
contagion of the more busy world; and to ad- 
vance his civilization, by calling him away from 
the scenes of violence incident to a roaming 
life, to the cultivation of the soft arts of peace. 
Hence it has been cherished by the most en- 
lightened of all nations. It has been the source 
of sustenance alike to the palace and the cot- 
tage, to the king and the beggar. In reviewing 
the history of mankind, we find their advance- 
ment and decline in publick virtue have kept 
concurrent progress with this art. From Baby- 
lon, from Greece and from Judea, agriculture 
was transferred with every thing that served to 
embellish life, to Rome, where it was the theme 
of her statesmen and her poets. With the de- 
cline and fall of civilization in that vast empire, 
the vineyards and the gardens that overspread 
her almost illimitable domains were converted 
either into wastes for field beasts, or into fields 
of slaughter and of war. 'The burdens and ex- 
actions of the lords of the soil upon the pro- 
ducts of the tenants, were the great evils of 
the feudal system. Industry consequently was 
discouraged andextinguished. Agriculture and 
the arts expired; and the melancholy train was 
followed by the downfal of learning and ciyili- 
zation. For centuries, the fields and the work- 
shops of Europe yielded scarcely a product but 
*“ man and steel, the soldier and his sword.”— 
That long and dreary night had passed away, 
and, with the returning dawn of civilization and 
letters, the earth was made to yield her in- 
crease. And the cultivation of the soil of Eu- 
rope, and the proper mode of encouraging her 
manufactures, have for a long time been the fa- 
vourite topics that have employed her states- 
men and wisest scholars. Both the theory and 
practice of tilling her soil, now employs the 
ablest of her hands, the wisest of her heads, 
and the purest of her hearts. All the know- 
ledge that can be derived from Chemistry and 
from Natural Philosophy is there daily shedding 
new light upon this science. And in the present 
period of peace, the comparatively small de- 
mand she has for our products is the best evi- 
dence that the agricultural exertions of Europe 
are not made in vain. Every part of that in- 
teresting continent (if we except the peninsula) 
is now probably making greater advances in ev- 
ery branch of Jocal improvement than at any 
former period. 

Do we not also see the beneficial results of 
domestic industry in every part of our own belov- 
ed nation? We witness it in the unexampled im- 
provement of our public canals, bridges and 
ways; in the facilities for transportation to the 
most remote parts of the land; in the superior 
taste displayed in our public edifices and domes- 





the arts; in the general appearance of the 


ally spread upon the countenances of a grate- 
ful people. Nor need we travel beyond the 
boundaries of our own County to witness the 


short period of the existence of this Society, and 
which furnish the best commentary upon the 
motives of its founders. Yes, the spirit of im- 
provement has gone forth, through our valleys 
and over our plains: its march upon our hill- 
tops is that cf'a giant in his strength: its course 
is not to be obstructed by jealousy, by ignorance, 
or by parsimony: it crushes beneath its feet 
alike the useless traditions of our predecessors, 
and the ridiculous theories of fanciful innova- 
tors: its progress is directed by science, by 
reason, and by experience; and its footsteps 
may be traced by fertility and by abundance.— 
On every side, the senses are regaled with all 
that is fragrant and delightful. Fields of the 
highest culture, orchards of bending fruit, and 
barns of loaded treasures salute the eye. In 
our streets, the ear is greeted with the sound 
of the hammer, the spindle, and the loom; and 
every breeze is mingled with the lowing of our 
valleys, and the bleating of the flocks upon a 
thousand hills. 

At this sober season of the declining year, 
when our inordinate passions fade with the fad- 
ing leaf—when our envies, our little jealousies, 
and local prejudices should all be buried in an 
overwhelming tide of thankfulness to the Giver 
of all Good, for the many favours so bountifully 
showered down upon our land—who does not 
feel his patriotism revived? Who does not feel 
encouraged to renewed and more vigorous ex- 
ertions in the great’ work of encouraging do- 
mestic industry ? 

But let us, Fellow Citizens, recollect that for 
our advantages we are not indebted to any pe- 
culiar excellence of soil or climate. A large 
proportion of the globe, far behind us in im- 
provement, is more highly favoured in these 
particulars than our native home. No: there 
are, under Divine Providence, certain moral 
causes, our enlightened Institutions, that have 
given to our land a splendour that Nature de- 
nied it. Without these, barrenness and pover- 
ty would have still reigned in silent desolation 
over these fields, that have so recently been re- 
claimed from the wilderness. It is these causes, 
Citizens of the County ef Worcester, that have 
given to so many of your sons their opulence 
jand their elevated rank in this and many of our 
sister States. It is these, that enable so many 
of you to see * distinguished talent and high 
public trust resting where your names rest.” 

And while reviewing the progress of our 
County in Husbandry and the Arts, and with 
each returning year finding more abundant cau- 
ses for exulting in our success, is not this anni- 
versary a proper season to enquire whether a 





tic dwellings; in the erection of spacious and greater objects that are equally under our con- 
permanent manufactories in every branch of troul, and which are the causes of these bles- 
Sings? With our increased population, and the 
country, “ green with the dew of heaven,” and| means of doing good, have we done more to- 
rejoicing in the labour of its inhabitants; and| wards the education of our children and youth? 
in the smiles of contentment that are so gener-| Have we been more liberal in the support of 
|our public and private Schools? Are our So- 


cial Libraries increased? Have School Books 


| and copies of the Holy Scriptures been placed 
rapid advances that have been made during the | in the hands of our destitute neighbours? Are 
| the institutions of the Lord’s day, those Schools 


for children of a larger growth, been better 
supported and more generally attended? Are 
our municipal concerns free from embarrass- 
ment, and onder proper regulation? Is the 
standard of public morals more elevated? I 
know that, from many of our towns, these ques- 
tions would receive favourable responses; but 
if negligence ary where exists, it peculiarly 
behooves the possessors of the soil to see that 
a remedy is provided. The character of your 
towns is determined by these things: your own 
respectability and happiness and that of your 
children depend upon them. The tenure of 
our lands is allodial: we ourselves hold the fee- 
simple, and are accountable to no liege lord.— 
But not so the institations of our fathers: of 
them we are in the line of transmission—we 
are barely tenants for life, and posterity will hold 
us impeachable for waste or for alienation. 

The system of furnishing public instruction 
to the whole population, by a tax upon the es- 
tates, has been practiced here for two centuries, 
and has been followed by the most happy re- 
sults. It is considered by our most distinguish- 
ed statesmen as ‘a wise and liberal system of 
police, by which property and life and the 
peace of society are best secured.” It renders 
unnecessary those more violent and expensive 
methods to which other governments have been 
compelled to resort, to restrain the licentious 
passions of their subjects. Notwithstanding the 
great increase of our numbers, and the. varied 
employments that they are constantly pursuing, 
it is comparatively rare that the penal code is 
called to exert itself upon one of our native 
citizens. Who is more interested in a continu- 
ance of this state of things than the landhold- 
ers of New England, where the meanest labour- 
er is far from being a slave, and to whose integ- 
rity and moral principle and intelligence we are 
often obliged to trust? A degree of mental cul- 
tivation is essential tothe happiness of a Far- 
mer, as well asa security for his rights. His 
occupation is furnishing him with constant op- 
portunities to reflect upon the dignity of his 
moral nature. The smiles and the frowns of 
Providence affect his interests immediately, 
without the intervention of second causes. Ev- 
ery object around him leads to the most sub- 
lime and interesting contemplations ; and if pur- 
sued with proper feelings, must lead to the 
most beneficial effects to his character. Let 
our literary institutions decay, (as appears to 
he the wish of modern innovators) and but a 
few generations will pass before our descendants 
from the Hesperian gardens of the West will 








correspondent advance has been made in those j 


look in vain for the neat School-Houses, for the 
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Temples of Religion, and for the decent Grave-|her progress, that has compared her situation] lated. The volatility of a trading capital may 


Yards of their ancestors. The traveller may 
indeed find a bloated population—he may find 
fields of rank luxuriance—he may hear the noise 
of the Mechanic, and see the busy stir of com- 
merce ; but it will be a ‘ barren splendour, a 
* sickly greatness,’ .a ‘florid vigour,’ betokening 
disease, decay and death. Instead of the pres- 
ent happy distribution of property, he will find 
the lands and the wealth engrossed by a few su- 
percilious lordlings, looking down upon the la- 
bouring Farmer and the Mechanic as an inferi- 
or race of beings. Instead of the Church-going 
bell, summoning him to the house of prayer, he 
will find the Sabbath hailed as a day of luxuri- 
ous festivity, of noisy mirth, and of vulgar dissi- 
pation. Instead of the general diffusion of learn- 
ing, he will find a chosen few appropriating to 
themselves all the valued treasures of science ; 
but their knowledge will be too lofty or too re- 
fined to pass current among the people, and ig- 
norance and darkness will overspread the land. 
Instead of domestic security, the traveller will 
find those homes, where once was enjoyed * un- 
disturbed sleep within unbarred doors,” beset 
by excisemen and gens d’armes by day, and in 
the hours of darkness surrounded by the prowl- 
ings of the thief, the larkings of the robber, and 
the whispers of the assassin. The spy and in- 
former will glide into every retreat, and follow 
your descendant even among the birches and 
shrub-oaks that will conceal the neglected tomb- 
stones of his fathers. ‘ Corruption, like a gen- 
eral flood,” will desolate the land, and sweep 
away in its progress all that is peculiar and val- 
uable in our equal laws. Discontent and mis- 
ery will sit brooding upon the countenances of 
the people, who, wearied out with continual 
changes, and in listening to a succession of dem- 
agogues, will be prepared to surrender the rem- 
nant of their liberties to the iron grasp of a Dic- 
tator. Then “ farewell, a long farewell’ to all 
New-England’s greatness. 

Political economists have generally traced na- 
tional wealth to three great sources, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. These form the 
parts of that vast cord that encircles and binds 
together the discordant elements of political so- 
ciety. They are mutually dependant, each upon 
the other, for the general strength they unitedly 
afford. Essentially injure one of these great in- 
terests, and you destroy or weaken the whole. 
In advocating the cause of the one, therefore, it 
is not the part of wisdom to manifest any hostil- 
ity towards the others. We are associated for 
the promotion of igriculture and Manufactures, 
bui not in opposition to Commerce ; because, 
without proper facilities for the exchange of 
eur commodities, our favourite pursuits would 
anguish and decay. Neither let it be supposed, 
that in our encomiums upon Husbandry, we in- 
tend to derogate any thing from the importance 
of Manufacturing. Most of the handicraft trades 
ure essentially connected with the cultivation of 
the earth; and without these facilities our Ja- 
bours would be almost in vain. When therefore 
we speak of Agriculture, we wish to be under- 
stood as including all those branches of domestic 
manufacture by which the cultivation of the 
earth is promoted. Without the use of iron, for 
instance, the fields of Massachusetts would yield 
but a meagre harvest. Nor would we be limit- 
ed to this view of the subject. No real friend 
to New-England, no wise man, that has watched 


with that of the wealthiest countries of Europe, 
but must admit that the time is approaching 
when she must be an extensive manufacturing 
district. Circumstances beyond our control, 
have rendered it necessary that some of the 
streams of our surplus capital should be turned 
into this channel. By a judicious management, | 
this wealth will not be lost to us: it will become 
absorbed in the soil—it will be prevented from 
flowing to too great a distance—and thus it may 
diffuse a more general fertility. In the present 
languishing state of commerce, this probably is 
the only mode by which we can retain-our sur- 
plus population and our resources among our- 
selves. Time and circumstances will probably 
accomplish all that the most sanguine “ friend 
to domestic industry” can desire. The contro- 
versy that hasso long agitated the community 
upon this subject, is merely upon the degree of 
encouragement that is proper to be given to 
this branch of employment. 

Te adjust the jarring interests of Commerce 
and Manufactures, seems to have been, of late, 
a great part of the business of the Grand Coun- 
cil of our nation. That they should be encour- 
aged and protected, the enlightened Farmer 
does not object. But may not the inquiry be 
permitted, why the encouragement of Agricul- 
ture should so seldom he a topic of discussion ? 
When the Imposts and Excises fail to replenish 
the treasury, we bear much of the productive 
nature of a Land-Taz, and the certainty and 
ease with which it may be collected! When 
an army is to be raised, there is a never failing 
resource of recruits among the hardy Yeoman- 
ry of onrcountry ! It is true, the details of this 
interest occupy but a small space in our lumi- 
nous Treasury reports: it is scarcely seen amid 
the bustle of the wharf and the ware-house.— 
Nor does it attract the gaze of the traveller 
like the motions of a steam-engine, the buzz of 
an army of spindles, or the clatter of a host of 
power looms: its progress is gradual and silent, 
as the growth of its prodacts. But Agriculture 
is the life-blood of this nation: it clothes and it 
feeds our ten millions of inhabitants: it forms 
more than three-fourths of our domestic ex- 
ports, and more than half of all the exports of 
our extensive commerce: it is the solid Tus- 
can base that supports the august fabric of civ- 
il society. Without it, labour would languish 
for employment—Trade and the Arts for mate- 


be likened to the element upon which it is gen- 
erally earned. Unstable as the ocean, it flows 
and it ebbs at every tide.—while the stock earp- 
ed by improvements upon the land is as perma- 
nent as the soil from whence it is derived, fix- 
ed as our native hills, and as durable as the 
masses of granite upon which they rest. 

The ordinary events of war, of peace, of 
changes in the policy of governments, most 
generally affect the sources of commercial pro. 
fit, and often leave them completely dried up ; 
but that wealth which results from fertilizing 
the national domain, cannot be materially affect. 
ed, only by those lasting depredations that de- 
vastate whole provinces. Asa_ practical illus- 
tration of these principles, revert for a moment 
to the map of the world ; and first, behold E. 
gypt, that celebrated granary of the East, from 
times of patriarchal antiquity, when the Hus- 
bandmen of Canaan went down to buy corn. 
Who does not recognize the period to which we 
allude, that recollects the twelve brethren at 
the Egyptian court? No one can forget the 
narrative that is associated with his earliest re. 
collections, and which he finds as instructive to 
him as a parent as it was interesting to‘him asa 
child. Egypt, through the long line of her 
Pharaohs and her Ptolemies, the succession of 
her Mamelukes, her Beys, and her Pachas, fora 
period of more than forty centuries, by Agricul- 
ture alone, has been enabled to furnish bread 
te her neighbours; and, itis said, is now about 
entering into competition with this distant re- 
gion in supplying the European market with 
our most important staple, the article Cotton. 
And thus, notwithstanding the exactions and op- 
pressions of the worst government, is blessed 
with resources as redundant as her Nile, and 
as imperishable as her pyramids. 

Look now at Spain, fallen, degraded Spain: 
once the possessor of both the Indies, and the 
controller of their wealth—once rich in enter- 
prizing commerce with her own colonies and 
the whole world. With the spices of the East 
and Gold of the West, she commanded the 
trade of Europe. 

‘** Proud swell’d her tides with loads of freighted ore 
And shouting folly hail’d them from her shore.” 

But every galleon that entered her port brought 
with it the seeds of weakness and decay. Her 
kings were furnished with the means of engaging 
in‘the most destructive wars. Her nobles were 





rials of workmanship and articles of exchange 
—the massy Doric column and the ornamental 
Corinthian capital would tumble into ruins, and 
serve only to desolate what they now support 
and embellish. 

The solid and durable character of the capi- 
tal stock added to any section of a country by 
Husbandry, affords a striking contrast to the 
transitory and fluctuating nature of that acquir- 
ed by the pursuits of Trade. A Merchant, it 
has often been observed, is a citizen of the world, 
and not necessarily an inhabitant of any partic-, 
ular nation: his fortune is literally afloat, and 
he may change it with every shifting breeze. 
Not so with the Husbandman: his capital is an- 
nexed to the soil he inhabits, and becomes iden- 
tified with its dearest interests. If, from caprice 
or disaffection, he changes his domicil, the 
fruits of his toil, his industry and his enterprize 
remain, to form an integral part of the capital 





dazzled with the glare of boundless wealth.— 
| The national industry lost its elasticity. With the 
expulsion of the Jews and the Moors at least a 
miliion ofher most thriving mechanics and hus- 
bandmen were lost forever. The most op- 
pressive and unequal tax upon every sale of 
certain commodities has destroyed her internal 
trade and her manufactures. And what must 
be the state of Agriculture under a system that 
allows the privileged orders to drive their flocks 
of thousands through different provinces for the 
»benefit of pasturage, prostrating in their course 
alike the crops as well as the fences of the un- 


| fortunate tenantry. Her local situation and phy- 


sical advantages are probably superiour to those 
of apy other nation; but, deluded by the glare 
of commercial wealth, she has pursued, for ceo 
turies, a policy that has palsied her Manufac- 
tures and blasted ber Husbandry. Her manv- 
factures ofiron, of steel, and of tin, now furnish 





stock of the districts where it was accumu- 


employment to thousands of English labourers. 
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And our own native hills at this moment exult | the hands of violence cannot plunder it. It is a 
in the choicest of her flocks. Crushed beneath mistaken idea that farming under any circum- 
the mest abject superstition, this once gallant} stances is an unprofitable pursuit. Without dis- 
nation now lies, cowled and hooded, extended | cussing the subject, permit me to inquire, from 
upen her own Escurial, a humble tributary to} whence is derived the annnal support of our 
France, realizing the gigantic idea of Louis} population in astyle of expense (and for which 


as the introduction of this noble First Mover— 
which is at all times and places at command, 
| enabling the Manufacturer to locate’ his Estab- 
i lishment in the most advantageons place, which 
\is frequently of more importance than the whole 
/expense of the power, but which has been, in 


XIV, when his grandson ascended her a i ought to blush) saperiour to that of any | this country, too much overlooked. ‘fhe use 


throne, * There are no longer Pyrenees.” ‘Ihe 
lofty barriers erected by nature, to defend her 
imbecility from the inroads of Gallick armies, 
have faded and passed away before the touch 
of Gallick corruption. 

Where are the seventy-two Hanse towns that 


in the thirteenth century burst the iron bands of 


feudal tyranny, and formed that powerful confed- 
eracy that for so long a time engrossed the com- 
mercial wealth of Europe ? Most of their names 


| other people upon the globe? Whence the | of this power must, of necessity, call forth the 
/enormons sums that are annually expended in | efforts of genius for its perfection—but even 
, education and charity? Whence our roads, our | now it is able successfully to compete with some 
bridges, our halls of justice, our temples of/of our Water Privileges. 

worship, and that splendid galaxy of edifices! We wish success to all those who prefer 
for public instruction that marks our land ?—All| bringing power to their convenience, to accom- 
that founded them,—all that supports them,— | modating themselves to a power. 

springs from the soil. But, besides the pecuni- | —_—_ 

ary profit and the security to yourselves and TO PREVENT AND DESTROY THE MEPHITISM 
posterity, you will realize from farming a thou- | OF PLASTERED WALLS. 








are blotted from the registers of mankind, and | sand delightful anticipations and ten thousand! 
the places where many of them stood cannot | heartfelt recollections. You will awaken in the | 
now be pointed out to the inquiring traveller. | labourer the spirit of industry, and encourage 
Bat Flanders, on the frontiers of the most war-| him with the hope of independence. You will al- | 
like kingdom, and the scene of their greatest de-| have the satisfaction of contributing that no-| 
vastations, by her domestic industry rises superi-| blest of all charities, that does not merely re-| 
or to every adversity. ‘The armies of Austria! lieve poverty, but which prevents it. 
and France have often laid waste her provinces, | And ye men of piety and devotion! ye who 
and robbed her of every thing but her Agricul- | minister as well as ve who worship at the altar 
tural and her Manufacturing riches. With these ‘of our common faith—come, and lend your aid 
resources, she continues among the most opulent to that pursuit that was imposed on man in his 
and populous of the continental nations. | innocence, and which he never abandoned until 
But we need not recur to the history of other | the earth was filled with violence. Do not your 
countries or other times. ‘There is scarcely a| visions of the future destinies of ovr nation 
part of the world that exemplifies the trath of/ mingle themselves with the glories of the 
our position more forcibly than the interior of | whole earth, at the latter days, when the moral 
New-England. Every obstacle is here yielding | renovation of the human character shall be ac- 
to the all-subduing power of human industry. — | companied hy a like improvement in the phys- 
The most dreary morasses, the most rugged de-| ical creation? That glorious period, * fore- 
clivities are annually submitting to the diligence ‘told by prophets, and by poets sung,” we be- 
of our Farmers ; and our tumbling cataracts are | lieve must be perfected by the more general 
held in durance by the perseverance of our en- | prevalence of Christianity, and by permitting it 


Wherever a number of people are assembled, 
either in health or sickness, the walls become 
insensibly impregnated with infectious exhala- 
tions.. Currents of air, when admitted, sweep 
and cleanse the atmosphere, but do not carry 
away the miasmata concealed in the porosity of 
the walls, which retain the infectious humidity 
of the perspiration of bodies, gradually condens- 
ing on their surface. Quicklime may be substi- 
tuted to destroy such mephitism of walls, and 
also to prevent the evil. The most infected tans 
and sieves lose their smell, when mixed with 
the whiting or size of lime. Lime enters white- 
washing, and may become the principal sub- 
stance of it, by substituting it for Spanish white. 
When made the principal ingredient of white- 
washing, it will prevent walls from being im- 
pregnated with infectious miasmata. The addi- 
tion of milk and oil are requisite, for lime has 
no adhesion on walls, nor can a body or substance 
be given to the layer. The slightest rubbing 
with a pencil brush will rub it off, and leave the 


terprizing Manufacturers. If in political econ- 
omy one principle is better established than any 
other, it is this,—that country is the richest and 
the most independent, whose employment of cap- 
ital and labour furnishes the means of support- 
ing the greatest population at the least expense. 
With this principle in view, can any doubt the 
policy of encouraging the objects of this Society ? 

Come, then, Fellow-Citizens! Patriots! ye 
who are connected to our soil by the ties of an- 
cestry, of fortune, or of home—ye who rever- 
ence New-England as the land of your birth, 
and identify with her hills and her valleys the 
places of your earliest associations—ye who con- 
template her advancement with delight—come 
and devote a portion of your time and your tal- 
ents to the cultivation of her soil, in improving 
her husbandry, in dissipating the mists of vulgar 
prejudices that time and superstition and ignor- 
ance have hung around this art. No longer 
suffer the mortification of seeing the most enter- 
prizing of your sons annually calling for the por- 
tion of goods that may fall to their share, join- 


ing themselves to citizens of far countries, and | 


if not wasting their substance, at least appropri- 
ating the fruits of your toil in regions far from 
the institutions and sepulchres of their fathers. 
Ye men of affluence! come and bestow a por- 
tion of your wealth in improving the face of that 
earth, from whence your treasures were deriv- 
ed. If managed with the same discretion that 
marks the direction of your ordinary concerns, 
ou will not find it an unprofitable investment. 
t will be placing a part of your property where 
ofdinary changes cannot corrupt it, and where 


‘to influence men in their social relations as| wall naked. The cheesy part of the milk, with 
| well as in their individual capacities. But may|the addition of oil, which makes a soapy body 
‘it not be induced by cultivating those domes-| with lime, form, after the evaporation of 
|tic virtues and employments whose tendency | the humidity, a dense coherent layer, or sort of 
is to soften the asperities of men, and unite | varnished plaster, which overcomes the porosi- 
‘them in brotherly love—those occupations that | ty of stone, plaster, brick, and wood. T his wash 
‘will cause the weapons of human destruction ¢o| has another advantage,—that of checking the 
be converted into implements of husbandry, | nitrification of walls, which the painting of them 
‘that nations may learn war no more? Who|in water colours, has a tendency to accelerate. 
can contemplate without emotions the period, wae 

_when the great human family shall be scattered | Yorkshire Anecdote.—A Lancashire man and a 
‘over the whole earth, dwelling in quiet resting| Yorkshire man, disputing about the superiority 
places, sitting each under his own vine and fig-|of their respective soils, the former said that 
| tree, without any to molest? “ Every valley shall the grass grew so fast in his country, that if you 
ibe exalted, and every mountain brought low.—|turned a horse into a new-mown meadow at 
| The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, | night, yon would not see his foot-locks next mor- 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as therose !” | ning. That (replied the latter,) does not at 
all equal the rapidity of vegetation in Yorkshire, 
for were you to try the experiment there, it 1s 
not probable that you would see the horse next 
morning. 














From the Boston Palladium. 
STEAM POWER. 


We were much gratified in viewing the ope- ree 
‘ration of a Steam Engine (lately erected at the| Fon Burns any Scaups. Mr Cleghorn, a brew- 
Rope Walks of the Boston Cordoge Compuny on|@ in Edinburgh, has treated burns and scalds 
the Neck) in laying a Cable of the largest size | With success, by applying, in the first place, vin- 
—which fully demonstrated the ampleness of °Sf, until the pain abates; secondly, an emolli- 
the power, and facility with which that power, €"t poultice ; and thirdly, as soon as any secret- 
can be controuled. Much credit is certainly |!0 0! matter or watery fluid appears, by cover- 
due the Proprietors for their perseverance in| ing the sore with powdered chalk. 
thus accomplishing and proving the utility of} ‘To remove Cuxecams. Take an ounce of 
Steam Power as applying to their works—they | white copperas, dissolved in a quart of water, 
| having, as we understand, been unsuccessful inj and occasionally apply it to the affected parts. 
a former attempt. | This will ultimately remove the most obstinate 
Nothing is so well calculated to exalt the|biains. N. B. This application must be used 
character of our Manufacturiog Establishments beiure they break, otherwise it will do injury. 
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Original Communications. 
T0 THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 














VELOCITY OF MILLS, &c. 


Mr Fessennen.—I have observed in your pap- 
er, page 99, some remarks, copied from another 
paper, respecting mills doing more work in the 
night than in the day time, with the same guage 
of water. ! have had upwards of thirty years’ 
experience with Grist and Saw Mills, and paid 
every attention thereto, that a person of my 
capacity and circumstances couJd do. I! know 
it to be an indisputable fact, and no aberration of 
Suncy. The question is, how are we to account 
for the cause by any discoveries yet made in the 
Jaws of nature? From my numerous observa- 
tions, I have been fully satisfied that the moon- 
light or darkness has no agency or effect there- 
in,—that there is at times a material difference 
in this increased night-power of water-mills, of 
from 5 to 10 or 15 per cent. yet that difference 
is not governed by the light of the full, or dark 
of the new moon. 

It has generally been admitted that the spec- 
ific gravity of water occasions the velocity, and 
is all the power by which it acts upon mills.— 
This led me to conclude that the night being 
colder than the day, the water condensed, and 
had more specifick gravity. Yet from all the 
experiments that have been made, of the spec- 
ific gravity of water,—of different degrees of 
warmth and cold which could be changed ly the 
atmosphere of day and night,—the difference is 
too small to be perceived in the operations of a 
mill. 

Our learned authors have written abundance 
on the properties of water, yet none appear to 
have been fully acquainted therewith, but sev- 
eral simple facts seem to contradict their adopt- 
ed theories. For instance, in the dry part of 
summer, aman may carry on his shoulder a dry 
log that would float him across a river,—lay that 
log under water all winter, and it will absorb so 
much water more than its bulk, that it will sink 
like a stone. ‘The wood occupies some part of 
the bulk, and divested of the water would float. 
If it did not absorb more than the same buik of 
the surrounding water, it would not sink. I wish 
to see these mysteries fully investigated in your 
useful paper. As water is a component part of 
the human body, the subject is very interesting, 
and it would be well to understand all its mo- 
tions as correctly as we do those of the heaven- 
ly bodies. SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stockport, (Pa.) Nov. 13, 1824. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


WHAT MYSELF AND NEIGHBORS LIKE TO SEE. 


We like to see six or eight hogs running about 
the streets, threatening every one who happens 
to step out of the kitchen. This shows us to be 
no cowards. We like to have our farms so large 
that we cannot keep our fences more than three 
rails high, which allows our cattle, by jumping 
or rather crawling, to have a frequent change 
of feed; whereas, if our fence was high, our 
cattle might be neglected. We like to have our 
cattle homely, because our fathers said they 
would fatten better and give more milk than 
handsome ones. We like to see our barn yards 
as free from manure as our parlours, and wish 
to know no more about compost, than Balaam’s 





ass. We like to have our lands so poor that we 
must plant 30 acres for a hundred bushels of 
corn, as this keeps us industrious; and as for 
agricultural books and newspapers, we view 
them as Mahometans would a bible. We Ilke 
to have so little fodder that we may deal it with 
the same precision that a Doctor would a dose 
of ipecacuanha ; and in order to do this, we must 
(as the old negro said of the grain,) have two 
cattle to one hay. Welike to give our cattle a 
stout bundle of straw in the morning, and leave 
them to work out their own salvation with fear 
and trembling,—aye, trembling, owing to the 
weakness of their nerves. But we do not like 
to hear our good pastor preach from the pas- 
sage, ‘* the merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 
We like to have our cider such, that it will soon 
sour, else we should drink too much. We like 
to turn off our dullest young men to college, and 
consign them to charity, otherwise we should 
be troubled with idiots. Lastly, we like to see 
young ladies well belted and boarded, as this 
gives them asystematical appearance, and makes 
them look as slender as bean poles, as neat as 
nine pins, and as delicate as guinea-pigs. 


Hartford, Con. Dec. 1. Hacta Cona, 








MANURING GRASS LAND WITIL COMPOST. 


Although the following article, abridged from 
the London Farmer’s Journal, developes no new 
principles, it contains some ideas which may, 
perhaps, be of use to some of our readers. We 
have often inveighed against the practice of 
manuring grass ground with unmixed mauure 
from the barn yard ; but the manner of mixing 
it with earths described below, may be new to 
some, though we have observed something sim- 
ilar on the borders of the fields of our most suc- 
cessful farmers.—[Ep. N. E. Farmer. 


** The manure I use for grass ground is a mix- 
ture of dung from the farm-yard, and mould from 
the headlands, all of which were much higher 
than the rest of the field. This compost is.an 
excellent dressing for an old meadow [mowing 
lot] as well as one recently made; and I will 
here take the liberty of stating the method of 
preparing it. Many years ago, a friend advised 
me to manure with this compost, in preference 
to dung alone, with a view to save expenses and 
extend improvement. His tetter is now before 
me, and | cannot do better than to use his own 
words.—‘ | commence the work before Christ- 
mas, by ploughing the headland fourteen feet 
in width, as deep as a plough will fairly take it. 
In this state it remains for five or six weeks. | 
then cart from the barn-yard as much dung as | 
can spare, and place it upon twe third parts of 
the width of the land, ploughed in an even and 
equal manner. All the mould which remains 
uncovered, is then turned upon the dung. In 
this state it remains for five or six weeks or more. 
The next process is turning over and mixing the 
dung and mould well together, to which great 
attention should be paid. ‘The manure, thus 
prepared, will become fit for use in the month 
of July, when it should be put upon the mead- 
ow or pasture land, at the rate of twenty cart- 
loads per acre, the grass being first fed off as 
close as sheep will take it; or if mown, the 
maoure should be applied immediately after 











carting the hay. By this method, meadows and 
pastures may be greatly improved, as an abun- 
dance of new herbage is produced by the com- 
post, and that of the first quality. Care must 
always be taken to leave a sufficiency of the 
compost upon the head land to mend it, and to 
sow proper grass seeds thereon. 

+1 am much inclined to believe that the com- 
post here recommended, would be as effectual 
in forcing a broad cast turnip crop, as dung from 
the farm-yard, heaped according to the common 
meJe of husbandry. Farmers are apt to cart 
out the dung intended for the turnip field, intoa 
heap so large, that the inside is often burnt, and 
the outside so dried, that the original quantity 
is reduced full one third. The compost prevents 
this waste. I tried it four years ago, on a field 
of seven acres, and it answered well. The tur- 
nips were very good; so was the succeeding 
crop of barley.’ ” 


From Accum’s Culinary Chemistry. 


METHOD OF PREPARING BACON, HAMS AND 
HUNG BEEF. 


Meat, when salted, is sometimes dried, when 
it gets the name of bacon, ham, or hang beef. 

The drying of salt meat is effected either by 
hanging it in a dry or well aired place, or by 
exposing it at the same time to wood smoke, 
which gives it a peculiar flavour, much admir- 
ed in Westphalia hams and Hamburg beef, and 
also tends to preserve it, by the antiseptic ac- 
tion of the pyrolignic acid. When meat is to 
be hung, it need not be so highly salted. 

The method of preparing bacon is peculiar 
to certain districts. The following is the meth- 
od of making bacon in Hampshire and Somer- 
setshire :— 

The season for killing hogs for bacon is be- 
tween October and March. The articles to be 
salted are sprinkled over with bay-salt, and put 
for twenty-four hours im the salting trough, to 
allow the adhering blood to drain away. Afier 
this they take them out, wipe them very dry, 
and throw away the draining. They then take 
some fresh bay salt and beating it well in a fry- 
ing pan, rub the meat very well with it, re- 
peating this every day for four days, turning th: 
sides every other day. 

If the hog be very large, they keep the sides 
in brine, turning them occasionally for three 
weeks; after which they take them out, and let 
them be thoroughly dried in the usual manner. 
SMOKE-DRYING, OR CURING OF BACON, HAMS, AND 

BEEF, AS PRACTISED IN WESTPHALIA. 


The custom of fumigating hams with wood 
smoke is of very ancient date; it was well 
known to the Romans, and Horace mentions it. 


“ Fumose cum pede perne.” 


Several places on the Continent are famous 
for the delicacy and flavour of their hams ;— 
Westphalia, however, is at the head of the list. 

The method of curing. bacon and hams in 
Westphalia (in Germany) is as follows :—Fam- 
ilies that kill one or more hogs a year, which 
is a common practice in private houses, have 
a closet in the garret, joining to the chimney, 
made tight, to retain smoke, in which they hang 
their hams, and bacon to dry; and out of the 
effect of the fire, they may be gradually dried 
by the wood smoke, and not by heat. 
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The smoke of the fuel is conveyed into the 
closet by a hole in the chimney, near the floor, 
and a place is made for an iron stopper to be 
thrust into the funnel of the chtmney, to force 
the smoke through the hole into the closet.— 
The smoke is carried off again by another hole 
in the funnel of the chimney, above the said 
stopper, almost at the ceiling, where it escapes. 
The upper hole must not be too big, because 
the closet must be always full of smoke, and 
that from wood fires. Or the bacon and hams 
are simply placed in the vicinity of an open 
fire place, where wood is burned, so as to be 
exposed tg the smoke of the wood. 

}— -- ___] 


From a Delaware paper. 


CHARCOAL.—Be ‘on your guard ! 

This article is now so much employed for 
cooking, and warming rooms, that it has become 
necessary to caution those who are ignorant of 
its properties, against the improper use of it.— 
Charcoal contains carbonic acid gas, commonly 
known by the name of fixed air, which when ta- 
ken into the lungs in a pure state, will instantly 
destroy the life of the person who inhales it.— 
It possesses the same qualities with that, which, 
in closed wells is called foul air, and has been 
experienced, by many persons, to be injurious to 
health, and destructive to animal life -—The 
charcoal gas is, however, more dangerous than 
the fou! air of wells, because it is nearly pure, 
while the latter-is mixed with moisture and di- 
luted by atmospheric air. We know that many 
persons have lost their lives by the foul air of 
wells, but the gas or air evolved from burning 
charcoal is more deleterious to animal life, and 
therefore most carefully to be avoided. A sin- 
gle inhalation of pure charcoal gas would de- 
stroy more speedily, than a bullet shot through 
the heart, the life of the person who breathed 
it—We have seen records of the loss of lives 
in consequence of a pan of coals being placed 
under the bed, or inthe chamber where the un- 
fortunate persons slept. Let every one be guard- 
ed against the dangers of this gas. 

Never employ charcoal for warming a room 
except the furnace for burning it be placed in 
an open chimney, where the gas may freely es- 
cape, without mixing with the air of the room. 
Several mournful instances of the loss of human 
life, have lately occurred, through igaorance of 
the dangerous and poisonous nature of the char- 
coal gas, or from inattention to the free escape 
of the air bya chimney. Ifany person be desi- 
rous to prove the truth of my assertions, and as- 
certain the noxious quality of the charcoal gas, 
let him fix a cap of sheet iron over a furnace of 
burning charcoal, and have a pipe to convey the 
gas into a glass jar, then throw a mouse into the 
collected air—the little creature will make a 
single leap, fall lifeless to the bottom of the jar, 
aud there remain without the slightest motion— 
so completely and speedily is animal life destroy- 
ed by carbonic acid, or charcoal gas. 

CHEMICUS. 
bo 

To prevent the Tooth-Ache-—Rub well the 
teeth and gums with a hard tooth-brush, using 
the flour of sulphur as a tooth-powder every 
hight on going to bed—and if it is done after 
dinner it will be best; this is an excellent pre- 
‘ervative to the teeth, and void of any unplea- 
ant smell. : 
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BRISTOL COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the county of Bristol was holden at Taun- 
ton, on Tuesday, the 26th of October. A great 
concourse of people were assembled, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather. 

The Ploughing Match took place early in the 


excellence of the ploughs. 

The Society then met at the Town House, 
and proceeded from thence to the Méeting- 
House, and after the usual exercises, in which 
the music was excellent, an appropriate and el- 
oquent prayer was made by the the Rey. Pirr 


inal and forcible remarks, both practical and 
theoretical. 

The Society dined together at Atwood’s, 
where they found the substantial excellencies 
of a Farmer’s Dinner, elegantly decorated by the 
skill of the cook. 

After dinner, they retired {o their room in 
the Town House, and proceeded to business, 
by choosing the following officers :— 


Hon. SAMUEL CROCKER, President. 


Rey. Pirr Crarke, 

Rev. Oris THompson, 

Hon. Oiver STARKWEATHER, 
Tuomas Atmy, Esq, 

Horatio Leonarp, Esq. Recording Secretary. 
Hon. James L. Hovces, Corresponding Secretary. 
Dea. Peter Tuacuer, Treasurer. 

Hon. Francis Baylies, Committee 


Vice Presidents. 


Hon. James L. Hodges, n) 
David G W. Cobb, Esq. Publications. 


Roland Howard, Esq. 
Lemue} May, Esq. 
Mr Jesse Smith, 
Sheffel Weaver, Esq. 

George W. Peck, Esq, ) 

George W. Walker, Esq. | Committee 

Hon. Sylvester Brownell, } = on 

Mr Dan Wilmarth, jr. | Domestic Animals 

William Reed, Esq. 

Committee on Working Animals. 

Joseph E. Read, Esq.— Nathaniel Wheeler, Esq. 

Hon. Solomon Pratt—Mr Jonathan Bliss— 

Mr Henry Washburn. 


Committee on Working Cattle and on Ploughing. 


Mr Jacob Dean—Mr Abijah Reed—Mr E. Hall. 


The Committee on Agriculture awarded the follow- 
ing premiums. 


To Bernard Alger, for the best lot of cheese $4 
James Bliss 2d. Esq. for next best do 3 


‘ommittee of 
Agriculture. 


Several other lots of cheese were exhibited, 
which were all of an excellent quality. ~~ 


To Othniel Gilmore, for the best tub of butter $5 
Jacob Dean, for next best : 3 


Other butter was offered well deserving of 
encouragement ; but (as the funds of the Soci- 
ety would not justify an offer of more than two 
premiums,) no more could be awarded, although 
fall proof was exhibited to the Committee, of 
the meritorious exertions of individuals. 





morning, and was conducted with much skill | 
and activity, exhibiting to great advantage the | 
prowess both of the drivers and oxen, and the} ap 


C.arxe, of Norton. The address was pronounc- | 
ed by the Hon. James L. Honces. It was replete | .¢ 
with scientific kuowledge, and with many orig- | 





To Dan Wilmarth, Jr. of Taunton, for the best 
crop of Indian corn raised on one acre and four 


157 
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rods of land, being 140 bushels, 28 quarts, and 
1 pint $8 


Oliver Ames, of Easton, for the best crop of hay 
(herdsgrass and finetop) raised on 145 rods of 
land—weight, 61 cwt. 1 qr. 23 Ibs. 

Mr Phanuel Bishop, of Seekonk, presented a 
winter squash of the crooked neck species, 
which grew in his garden on Seekonk Plain, and 
weighed 31 1-2 pounds. 

Ruta baga turnips, of great size, and young 
ple trees of fine growth, were presented, 





|highly deserving the notice of the public. 


} 
1 
| 
| 


To John P. Dennis, of ‘'aunton, the Committee 
awarded the first premium for ploughing, be- 


ng : 6 
Asahel Eddy, of do. 2d do 4 
Henry Crane, do. 3d do 2 
The quantity of land ploughed was one-eighth 
an acre, and the time in which it was done 
averaged about sixteen minutes. 
To H. & T. Crane, of Taunton, for the best crop 

of potatoes on half an acre, being 150 1-2 bush- 

els; there being no evidence of extra exertion, 

and there being no competition, the Committee 

awarded $3 

Deacon Lysander Makepeace, of Norton, cer- 
tified that he raised during the present year, 


| 263 bushels of wheat from one acre of land. 


Jabez Bullock, of Seekonk, produced rye of 
the second growth, sown on the 3d of August 
last, nearly ripe. 


This exhibition has afforded satisfactory evid- 
ence of the Agricultural power and capacity of 
the County of Bristol. If from Seekonk plain a 
squash of more than 30 lbs. weight can be obtain- 
ed—if Taunton will produce Indian Corn more 
than one hundred and forty bushels to the acre, 
a growth which we believe has no paralell in the 
United States, certainly not in New-England—if 
the Swanzey and Somerset necks can produce 
beef of the quality and fatness of that exhibited 
by Capt. Reed, and Mr Slade—if more than 
three tons of hay can be produced on less than an 


acre of land in Easton, the hope is not unreason- 


able that in some future day this County may be 
as much distinguished for its Agricultural excel- 
lence, as it now is for the enterprize of its sea- 
men, and the skill of its manufacturers. 
FRANCIS BAYLIES, 
D. G. W. COBB. 
Taunton, Nov. 17, 1824. 











To clean Thread Lace or Veils.—Fasten the 
lace in a frame, or stretch it in any way tight; 
take a light brush, which dip into a lather made 
with curd, soap, and water, and brush it over 
first with the lather, and afterwards with cold 


spring water; let it be dried whilst it is stretch- 


ed: when dry, place it between two pieces of 


dry paper, and pass a warm iron over it. 





Loss of Time.—Should the greatest part of 
people sit down, and draw up a particular 
account of their time, what a shameful bill it 
would be! So much extraordinary for eating, 
and sleeping, beyond what nature requires; so 
much in revelling and wantonness; so much 
for the recovery of last night’s intemperance ; 
so much in whist parties, plays, and balls; so 
much in paying and receiving formal and im- 
pertinent visits, in idle and foolish prating, in 
censuring and reviling our neighbours ; so much 
in dressing our bodies, and talking of fashions ; 
and so much wasted and lost in doing nothing 


* 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1824. 
Review. 


The Agricultural Reader. 
A small book has been recently published by 














for as youth must be allowed time and provided 
with books for learning to read, by making these 
inquiries the subjects of their reading lessons, the 
two operations of learning to read, and learning 
to think, on these subjects, may be prosecuted 
and going on together, without additional ex- 
pense, either of time or money.” 


The plan of the author, in developing the all 





Richardson & Lord, with the following title :— 


“©The Agricultural Reader, printed for the, important, but too much neglected science of 


benefit of schools. By Daniel Adams, M. D.”—| 


husbandry, embraces * the definition of words” 


. : —s 
To this book are prefixed the following recom-| #4 the “ interrogative system of teaching.” — 


mendations from gentlemen who are eminent as 
scientific and practical agriculturists. 


“1 have taken a cursory view of the .4gricul- 
tural Reader, by Mr Daniel Adams. Its subjects 


He commences with the “ explanation of terms,” 
such as “ Broad-Cast Husbandry, Drill Husband- 
ry, Convertible Husbandry, Trench Ploughing, 
Horizontal Ploughing, Indigenous Plants, Exotic 


° . aS tee i Pik 9 H ick s 
are, in my opinion, judiciously selected, and| Plants,” &c. and includes such chemical term 


treated in a manner which gives much useful 
information to the farmer. The book is design- 
ed for the use of schools, and it appears to be 
well calculated for their benefit. The various, 
interesting, and entertaining matter, which it 
contains, cannot fail to command the attention of 
pupils, who have been accustomed to the labors 
of a farm, or expect to obtain a livelihood by 
the occupation of husbandry. 

‘¢ The most important knowledge is that which 
is practical ; and that is not the least important, 
which qualifies one to obtain from the soil not 
only the necessaries but the comforts of Sife.— 
As the principal part of the rising generation in 
all the inland towns of this country will prose- 
cute the business of husbandry, it is necessary 
that they should be early acquainted with the 
principles of the art. This will give them a 
relish for a farmer’s life, and inspire them with 
ambition to excel in their occupation. The Ag- 
ricultural Reader is well adapted to produce 
this effect ; and I heartily recommend it for the 


use of schools. Humpurey Moore. 
Milford, Oct. 23, 1824. 


“Mr Apams—I have examined, with as much 
attention as the shoriness of the time and the 
avocations of business would permit, the first 
236 pages of your Agricultural Reader. Judging 
from the part thus examined, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that I think the work is calculat- 
ed to be eminently useful to the agricultural, 
and consequently to every other class of the 
community ; that it should be read and under- 
stood by every farmer; and that no scholar, or 
young man. who intends to devote his time or 
attention to agriculture, should consider his ed- 
ucation complete without a thorough knowledge 


of its contents. Yours, &. T. BROWN.” 
Francistown, Nov. 1, 1824. 


The following extract from the preface will 
develop the plan of the work, and render its 
utility obvious : 

** *Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree °’s inclined. 
“ The above couplet has been frequently quot- 
ed, and if the sentiment it inculcates be admitted 
as true, we need never expect the agricultural 
to become a reading community, particularly as 
it respects subjects relating to their occupation, 
until the study of agriculture, in some shape or 
» form, shall be introduced into our common 
schools, and the minds of youth shall there first 
be “ inclined” to agricultural inquiries and pur- 
suits. And, indeed, why should not this be done ? 
There is time enough for it in every school ;— 


us are made use of in modern books on agricul 
ture, and which it is necessary to understand, in 
order to comprehend the meaning of the auth- 
or. Then follow lessons, under the titles,— 
* Agriculture,—Systematic Agriculture,—Soil, 
Purposes of the Soil in the growth of Plants,— 
On loosening and pulverising the soil,—the food 
of plants, —manure—gypsum—rotation of crops 
On the culture of Maize or Indian Corn,” &c. 

At the close of the work is given a * gloss- 
ary,” consisting of words, which it is supposed 
that young readers will not comprehend the 
meaning of without explanation. Many of the 
words, however, are in common use, are to be 
found in common dictionaries, and are almost 
as common, and as commonly understood as any 
in the English language. But if the author has 
erred, in this particular, his error has been on 
the safe side. Perspicuity is the soul of a work 
intended for the use of the rising generation ; 
and it is better to introduce superfluous defini- 
tions, than to use words which convey no defi- 
nite meaning to the young stndent. 

On the whole, we heartily, and cheerfully re- 
commend this work. It will be of use not only 
to school boys, but to adults, who are said by 
the poet to be “children of a larger growth.” 
It will have a decided tendency to give that bi- 
as to the mind of the rising generation, which 
will ensure the greatest good to the greatest 
namber, and place the pillars of national great- 
ness on the firm basis of individual prosperity. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGAND FARMER, 


NEW CONSPRUCTION OF BARN DOORS. 


‘Dear Sin—In repairing my barn lately, which 
is in a very bleak situation, instead of two doors 
swinging on hinges and secured biy a cross-bar, 
in the usual form, I close the entrance into my 
barn floor by one entire door, moved on cast iron 


trundles. To form the door, the boards are 
halved and joined together by four wooden 
cleats or boards, one flush with the top, anoth- 
er flush with the bottom, and the other two 
in the intermediate space at equal distances.— 
‘Two cast iron trundies, six inches in diameter, 
and three fourths of an inch in thickness are let 
in at boitom, betweem the door and the cleat, 
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cutting away from each to receive them, where 
they are secured by small iron bolts with nuts 
and screws,—and the door 1s done, with less la. 
hour than that of making common doors; while 
the mould turned out of wood to cast by, the 
castings themselves and drilling the holes thro’ 
the centre (which is better than to cast them 
with the holes) together, cost me but seventy-six 
cents, whereas the smiths would charge me three 
dollars for good sufficient hinges for hanging 
two doors. 

A race-way is next to be made in which the 
door may run, which must be inside of the posts, 
those being outwardly when exposed to the 
weather. Ifa girth for the support of scaf- 
folding be screwed into the post on that side to 
which the door is to be moved, an inner post 
will be necessary to remove the girth, the door 
running between the two posts, ina groove cut in 
the floor about three fourths of an inch deep, 
and wide enough to secure the bottom of the 
door without pinching. If an old iron hoop be 
nailed down inthe bottom of this groove, it 
will facilitate the running of the door. 

The advantages of a door constructed in this 
way, properly made, and having entire freedom 
of motion, are, Ist—a saving of time in open. 
ing and shutting,—while a man can walk across 
the barn floor being sufficient for either purpose ; 
2dly—the ease with which this is done, a child 
of ten vears old being sufficient for the opera. 
tion; 3dly—and especially, its perfect security 
from high winds by. which it is never moved, 
nor obstructed by motion when moved by hand. 
Add to all these, it is not subject to those disor- 
ders common to other doors, such as wagging, 
and starting off the hinges. The entrance into 
the barn floor, in this case, may be a moderate- 


jog, as in other cases, so that a load may be 
backed in with a good yoke of oxen, well train- 
ed, about as readily as drawn in, which is some- 
times matter of no small accommodation. 

Should these considerations, in your opinion, 
entitle this toa place in your useful paper, you 
are at liberty to insert it; otherwise you will 
give it leave to lie under the table. 

DANIEL ADAMS. 
Mont Vernon, (N. H.) 1824. 
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FARMER 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Internal Improvements.— The Canadians are making 
great exertions to prevent the trade of the Upper Prov- 
ince from being drawn*to New York, by the Erie canal. 
They are about to make a canal fiom lake Erie to lake 
Ontario—and to render the St Lawrence navigable, <0 
that a boat can go from Montreal to Kingston in @ 
week.—The New Yorkers, however, are not idle, but 
havé projected a canal from the St Lawrence to Lake 
Champlain. 

The survey has been made fora canal across from 
Lake Champlain to the St Lawrence, and it has been 
found practicable. Distance 143 miles. This would 
be a further inducement for a Rail Way from Burlingtos 
to Boston—or a straight Turnpike. 











Fatal Accident. As two young men were attempting 
to cross the-Niagara river, from Canada, with a load ol 
cider and apples, they were swept by the current ovet 
the falls. 


The Creek Indians, being informed that the United 
States Commissioners were to visit them, to obtain 4 
farther cession of land, have resolved not to part with 
any more. They say their population has increased, 
that Manufactures and Agriculture are flourisbing 
among them, and that their limits have become narrow- 
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Roads.—The Quarterly Review says ‘it is a pre- 
vailing opinion in England, thata dead flat road tires a 
horse much more than occasional inequalities ; the 
change in the speed, and also in the position of the mee 
cles, is supposed to be advantageous to the animal.” — 
Another English writer says the curved form of roads 
is found inadequate to obtain the end proposed, and 
that roads are now laid flat, carriages driving indiffer 
ently over every part. The same writer saysa weight 
suspended on springs may be drawn over & road aboun- 
ding in small obstacles, much easier than the same 
weight can be drawn in a vehicle without springs, and 

recommends the applcation o springs to the heaviest 
wagons. 


Lectures,—We are informed that the Cummington 
Society of husbandmen and manufacturers have employ- 
ed Dr Ebenezer Emmons, of Chester, to give a course 
of lectures on geology, mineralogy, and chemistry, so 
far as they are connected with agriculture. Dr E. com- 
menced his lectures on the 10th inst. and will give two 
on Wednesday and two on Thursday of each week un- 
til concluded. A course of lectures of this kind must 
be eminently useful, and we cannot but applaud the 
zeal manisfested by our Cummington brethren to pro- 
mote the cause of agriculture and manufactures—to 
connect science with practice. 


Tunnels.—The English are connecting the rivers 
Thames and Medway by means ofa canal and tunnel. 
The tunnel is cut through a hill for a distance of up- 
wards of two miles, and is 22 feet wide, 24 feet high 
from the surface of the water to the top of the arch, 
with a towing path 5 feet wide. This is said to be the 
largest tunnel in the world, but not the longest. On 
the canal that unites the Thames and Severn, there is 
a tunnel more than two and a half miles in length, 15 
feet in width, and 250 feet below the highest part of the 
hill. 


Hog.—On the 22d ult. Mr Wm. Dickinson, of Hat- 
field, killed a hog a little short of one year and five 
months ol, which weighed—after hanging 18 hours— 
624 pounds. 


Seventy tracts of land, consisting of from 5 to 10,000 
acres, were sold at Huntingdon, Carroll co. Tennessee, 
for taxes, at 43 cents per hundred acres! 


The ladies of Otsego co. N.Y. have formed an estab- 
lishment at that place for the manufacture and sale of 
American Leghorns. 


The Boat Building business is carried on extensively 
in the flourishing interior towns of Wrentham & Cum- 
berland. Upwards of 500 boats from those two towns 
are annually sold in Boston. 


At Alexandria (Va.) on the 15th inst. the stage full 
of passengers, was precipitated down a precipice of 20 
to 25 feet, and was dashed to pieces ; all the passengers 
were more or less injured, but none dangerously. 


Beeswar.—A correspondent of a New York paper 
states, that fraud is often practised by venders of Bees- 
wax, composed of tallow, Indian meal, &c. 


The Agricultural Society of Maryland has offered 
premiums for essays on the use 6f the mule, the use of 
oxen, and on the culture of the vine, and for the great- 
est weight of clean flax. 


Quantities of Ames’s Springfield paper have been ad- 
vantageously shipped to Canton and Calcutta. 


Two pieces of premium broadcloth from Mr Taylor’s 
Factory, Datchess County, were sold at New York last 
week for $14.50 per yard. Thus is domestic industry 
liberally encouraged. It is our manufacturers which? 
prevent specie from being scarce in the country. 


Last week an old woman named Legge, was hop- 
picking in Mr Leer’s garden, near Peters-field, with her 
three daughters, whose united ages amotnted to 335 
years, viz. the mother 105, the eldest daughter 85, sec 
ond 80, and the youngest 65. It happened that the old 
Woman felt herself obliged to chastise the child of 65 
for idleness, remarking that she feared that she would 
turn out unsteady through life. It is not the least re- 
markable circiimstance that the old woman has seen 
seven generations.— Liverpool paper. 


Presidential Election.—The votes for President and) 
Vice President have been received from 13 States, and 
are as follows: 

sident ;—Adams 81—Jackson 44—Crawford 31 
—Clay 4. 
Vice President ;—Calhoun 119—Macon 24—Jack- 
son 10—Sanford 7. 

We intend to give a full table of the votes next week. 

The Persian war has actually been renewed, which 
the Turks were wholly unprepared for. This unlooked 
for occurrence, connected with the revolts in Syria, has 
so multiplied the difficulties of the Ottomans, that the 
overthrow of the throne of the Sultan is looked to as 
an event at no great distance. 


Letters from Spain give the most frightful picture of 
the state of that country. At Valencia and Cordova 
there had been serious disturbances, and it is even 
said that many French soldiers had been arrested and 
imprisoned. by the royalist volunteers. A new Spanish 
loan has been contracted for at Paris, amounting to 
two hundred millions of francs. 


It appears from the Liverpool Price Current, that 
between the 8th apd the 15th of October, both days 
inclusive, there were sold 13050 bags of cotton, im- 
ported from the United States. 


It is computed that no more than one family of 2000 
in London, make their own bread. 


The total amount of foreign loans raised in England 
since 1822, exclusive ofthe reeentheavy loan to Mex- 
ico, is 47,815,000 pounds sterling. 


The distemper prevails to a great extent among hor- 
ses in England. Many of the turf horses are at this 
time afflicted with it, and Sir Thomas Stanley’s Ces. 
trian Colt, which won at the late races at Litchfield 
and Shrewsbury, died. 








Major Henry has discovered a passage through the 
| Rockygmountains, by which loaded wagons can reach 
| the waters of the Columbia River. The route lies south 
| of the one explored by Lewis and Clarke, and is inhab- 
| ited by Indians friendly to us. 


A newspaper éntitled Le Conservateur Imperiale, 
printed at St. Petersburgh, the capital of Russia. has 
been received at Boston. It is in French, and is said 
| to be the first ever seen from that part of the world. 


A Conrenient Article—An engraver in New-York 
has invented a pencil which sharpens it-self, and is se- 
‘cured from being broken while in the pocket. When 
| the lead is put into the case, there is no further trouble, 
' till it is eniirely used up. 


| 
| 
j 





An elephant in a state of petrefaction, has been 
‘found in excavating the earth near the walls of the 
| city of Lyons, (France.)—Some amateurs of ancient 
history have attempted ‘to show that the animal may 
| have been one of those belonging to Hannibal’s ar- 
imy; geologists consider it an antedeluvian. The 
| bones of an ox were found at the same time, and the 
excavations are continued with the hope of finding 


something more. 














ICHARDSON & LORD, have just published, a 

new and valuable Reading Book, designed for the 

use of Schools, entitled the Agricultural Reader—By 

Danie. Apams, M. D. author of the Scholars’ Arith- 
metic, School Geography, &c. 





F: sale at this office, a few pounds of Mangel Wurt- 
cel and Ruta Baga Seed, raised by John Prince, 
Esq. Roxbury. 


New Establishment. 


fee’ subscriber respectfully informs the public, that 
he has taken the factory of Capt. A. Stearns, in 
West Cambridge, where he intends carrying on the 
Clothier’s Business, generally :—Also, Ladies’? and 
Gentlemen’s garments of every description coloured 
and cleansed, and furnitures glazed ; Crapes and Silks 
of various colours dyed and finished in the best man- 
ner, at short notice, and as cheap as at any other place. 

Wool. Carding.—At the same place Merino and 
Common Wool carded by Capt. Stearns. 
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FRUIT TREES, &¢. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CQ. 
have for sale at their Nursery 
i at Flushing, on Long Island, near 
OS New York, 

Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plants, 
of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all (heir Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZEBEDEE Cook, jr. No. 44 State 
Street, Boston, wiil be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues will 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on applie 
cation to him. Sept. 4. 





ATHANIEL DEARBORN has removed from No- 

33, to 64, Market-street, up stairs—where he res- 

pectfully solicits a continuance of public favor. Cards 

of every description engraved and printed—Door Plates 

and Stencil Plates furnished—Engravings on Wood— 
seals, &c. executed to order. October 22. 











. PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 


| Revised and corrected every Friday. ] 
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CYRUS FARRAR. 


FROM TO 
D. C.D. C. 
APPLES, best, bbl 1 50] 2 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - j{ton. {116 118 00 
pearl do. - = - - 118 00)120 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - - {bush 95} 1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - |bbl.| 8 00} 8 25 
cargo, No l, new, - - 7 00} 725 
** No 2, new, - - 6 00) 6 25 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 12 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 8 
skimed milk, - - - 3 4 
FLAX - +--+ - - = = 8 9 
FLAX SEED - - - - = - jbush 75 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.}| 6 25 
Genessee, -- - 6 37) 6 50 
Rye, best, jee 2 75) 3 00 
GRAIN,Rye -— - - - - {bush 50 54 
Com- - - 2. 48 56 
Barley - 2)%¢ 50 
Oats - - . 7 32 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | ib. 10 11 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 8 10 
LIME, - - - - - cask} 1 10} 1 20 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern}gal. 70 78 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat  iton. 5 00 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 16 00) 17 00 
navy, mess, do. 13 50; 14 00 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - 13 00) 13 50 
SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - |bush 
Clover - - - = - 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 70 
do do unwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 35 42 
Native - - - do 25 w» 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, 1st sort 35 40 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 
- whole hogs, - - - 
VEAL, - - - +++ + = 
MUTTON, - - = = = - 
POULTRY, - - - - = - 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - 
lump, best, - . - 
EGGS, - -- +--+: - 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - jbush 
Indian, do.- . - - 
POTATOES, new, - - - - 
CIDER, liquor, new - - - - jbbi. 
HAY, according to quality, - jton, 
J 
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HAiscellanics. 


O<¢p-The following Stanzas, altered from Dr Watts, pre- 
ceded an excellent Address delivered by Wm. M. 
Barron, Esq. at a meeting of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the Valley, held in Winchester, Virginia, the 
16th day of November 1824. The Address has been 
received, and will be published as soon as we can 
make room for it in our columns. 


Where nothing dwelt but beasts of prey, 
Or men as fierce and wild as they ; 
There do the oppress’d and poor repair, 
And build them towns and cities there. 











They sow their fields; and trees they plant, 
Whose yearly fruit supplies their want ; 
Pheir race grows up from fruitful stocks— 
Their wealth increases with their flocks. 


Our thankful hearts, wiih joyful sense, 
Admire the works of Providence : 

Oh! may an impious tongue no more 
Insult the God whom we adore. 


How few with gratitude record 
These gracious dealings of the Lord ! 
But wise observers still shall find, 
The Lord is holy, just and kind. 











From the Trenton Emporium. 


LOOK OUT AHEAD. 


The seaman on « dangerous sea, 
Looks out ahead—and wise is he— 

But there is no less necessity for looking out 
ahead on the land than on the sea. We are all 
embarked on a voyage—all have to pass through 
a variety of dangers—have misfortunes of vari- 
ous kinds to avoid—and this requires, generally, 
only the constant exercise of the gifts of prudence 
and foresight which we naturally possess. I say 
we must keep these facultiés in exercise, for a 
great deal more than half the ills we suffer are 
the offspring of our impradence and indolence, 
not of uncontrollable misfortunes. 

By looking ‘out ahead, | simply mean, acting 
with a pradent reference.to coming time—mak- 
ing all necessary provision for the future—and 
leaving as little as possible to the mere chance 
of what is called luck! For there are those who 
‘do none of these things. Who learn not the 
lesson of the ant, to lay up, while the sun 
shines, stores for a wintry day—and glean not 
from the busy bee the wisdom to provide a plen- 
tiful hotme against the days when the season for 
Ynaking this provision shall be past. The world 
is full of misery, but nat more full of misery than 
of folly. 

It well becomes the youth who is setting out 
in life, surrounded by acircle of g-y companions, 
and often tempted to the place of revelry and 
dissipation—to look out ahead—to remember 
what is said most truly of the power of habit— 
fo reffect on the consequences of an irregular 
life—to took to theprecipice to which it leads 
~—to cull before his mind those ghostly monitors 
Which have passed in poverty, in contempt, in 
sérrow, to a hopeless end, the victims otf intem- 
perance or ctime—io pause—to ponder—to re- 
solve afight. 

Not tess does it become him who has just set 
his foot upon the active stage of busincas, hay- 
ing arrived at maatwod, to look ont ahead! He 
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has a character for industry, and punctuality, 
and honesty, to establish, which are of vital im- 
portance to his future welfare. He has also to 
establish those rules for the management of his 
business by which, probably, he will fall or rise, 
for a careless method of transacting these mat- 
ters, once allowed, and, ten to one, things grow 
worse and worse—the evil is increased instead 
of being remedied. 

The girls and boys, too, who get into the old 
fashioned notion that they must get married, as 
their fathers and mothers did, ought by all 
means to—loock out ahead.—The times especi- 
ally call for it now, though in all times it is ne- 
cessary. Our young gentlemen are sometimes 
dissipated—our young ladies,sometimes extrav- 
agant,and too much given to pride and indolence; 
these should all be bachelors and old maids ; 
they would only be a torment to their partners 
if they gotthem. Care should be taken to avoid 
these. Then there should be a unison of feel- 
ing, a conformity of taste, a suitableness of tetn- 
per, and an affection founded on merit; other- 
wise there can be no happiness in marriage— 
For, as saith Peter Pindar— 


O. Matrimony !: thou art like to Jeremiah’s figs ! 
The good were very good, the bad too sour to give the 
“ pigs! 

In fine-—It becomes all men to—-look oyt 
ahead! The man whose polar star is ambition, 
should so temporize his thirst for glory, as that 
disappoint take him not unawares, and bring not 
sorrow with it. The politictan should beware 
that to present.passion he sacrifice not his own 
and his country’s interests The professional 
man should look forward to the day of his retire- 
ment, and see that he carries a good conscience 
there. The mechanic should look to it, that he 
pave the pathway of his future pilgrimage, not 
only with a competence, but with an honoura- 
ble character and a good report, The Farmer 
should beware of the spirit of speculation ; vow 
hostility for ever against mortgages, and while 
markets are dull—content himself with doing 
moderately well. These are the only safeguards 
of the future. Otrver Oaxwoop. 





Exquisiteness in eating and elocution.--Account 
of a dinner given to the Duke of Norfolk, &c. 
the Lords, Knights, and Gentry of the County, 
by the Mayor of Norwich, (Eng.) A. D. 1561 : 





8 stone of beef, at 141b. - 4 18 loavesbread O 9 
to the stone ° “| 3 loavesBfowndo.0 3 
2 collars of brawn 1 4] 1 bbl. beer 2 6 
8 pints of butter 1 6] 1 bbl. small beer 1 0 
Fore quarter of veal 0 10] 1 qr. of wood 2 3 
| Hind quarter of do 1 O| Nutmegs, mace, 03 
Leg of matton 0 3] cinnamon, &c. 
Loin of mutton & shoul-, 0 | 4ibs. barberries 1 6 
der of veal Fruitand almonds 0 7 
Six plovers 1 0] £6 oranges 0 2 
8 partridges 2 O| 2galls. white wine 2 0 
8 rabbits 1 0} 1 quart of sack 0 9 
2 guineapigs 1 O] tl quart malmsey 0 5 
4 couple of hens 2 0] 1 quart of custard 0 3 
34 eggs 1 0] 1 qt. of muscadine 0 6 
2 bushels of flour 1 6 -—— 
White bread 0 4. £118 1 





After ample justice had been done to the above 
bill of fare, one John Martyn made the follow- 
ing speech : 

‘“‘Maister Mayor of Norwich, and it please 
your Worship, you hove feasted us like a King. 
God bless the Queen's grace. We have fed 





— I heartily thank you, Maister Mayor, 
and so do we all; answer, boys, answer! your 
beer is pleasant and potent, and will soon catch 
us by the caput and stop our manners. And go 
huzza for the Queen’s Majesty’s Grace, and ail 
her bonny brow’d dames of Honour! Huzza! 
for Master Mayor and our good Dame Mayor. 
ess! His Noble Grace, there he is, God save 
him, and all his jolly company! To all our 
friends round the County, who have a penny in, 
their purse, and an English heart in their bog. 
ies, to keep out Spanish Dons and Papists, with 
their fagots to burn ovr whiskers! Shove jt 
about, cock up your caps, handle your jugs, 
and Huzza ! for Maister Mayor and his brethre, 
their Worships! 
4 = 

Agriculture.—The task of working improve. 
ment on the earth, is much more delightful to 
an undebauched mind, than all the vain glory 
which can be acquired by ravaging it by the 
most uninterrupted career of conquests. 
{ Washington, 


The importance of Punctuality—Method is 
the very hinge of business; and there is no 
method without punctuality. Punctuality is im. 
portant, because it subserves the peace and 
good temper of a family: the want of it not 
only infringes on necessary daty, but sometimes 
excludes this duty. The calmness of mind 


punctuality; a disorderly man is always ina 





hurry; he has no time to speak to: you, be- 
‘cause he is going elsewhere ; and when he gets 
there, he is too late for his business; or he 
|must hurry away to another before he can fio- 
| ish it. Punctuality gives weight to character. 

'* Such a man has made an appointment. Then 
(1 know he will keep it.” And this generates 
| punctuality in you; for, like other virtues, it 
| propagates itself. Servants and children must 
be punctual where their leader is so. Appoint- 
‘ments, indeed, become debts. I owe you punc- 

tuality, if 1 have an appointment with you ;— 
‘and have no right to throw away your time, if 
| 1 do my own. 

—_—_ 
| The love of Gold.—An old gentleman by the 
name of Gould having married a very young 
wife, wrote a poetical epistle to a friend to in- 
form of it, and concluded it thus :— 

“So you see, my dear sir, though I’m eighty, years old, 
_ A girl of eighteen is in love with—old Goyf#2? 
To which his friénd replied— Sve) 
|‘ A girl of eighteen may love Gold, it is true; 

But believe me, dear sir, it is Gold without U /” 

The Inquest-—A hint to clever men employed 

on such occasions— , 

‘*Poor Peter Pike is drowned, and neighbours say 
The jury mean fo sil on him to-day ; 
Kuow’st thou for what ?” says Tom.—Quoth Ned, “ No 


doubt 
*Tis merely done fo squeeze the water out.” 
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TERMS OF THE FARMER. 
<> Published every Saturday, at Turre Doviars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but thos¢ 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry CEnyrTs. 
(‘y-Postage must be paid on all letters to the Editor 
or Publisher. 








plentifully, and now whilom I can speak plain! 


(<=> No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are p2it: 
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